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ances" he showed himself to a still greater degree the master of 
a clear mind and of a simple style in evaluating the social and 
cultural phases of our own times. 

With such training in this superior sort of literary craftsman- 
ship it was but natural, when the present calamity fell upon 
Europe, that he should turn his attention to political science and 
probe for the underlying causes and the possible results of the 
conflict. The conclusions of his investigation form possibly the 
most noteworthy contribution yet made to the subject now so 
generally discussed — After the war, what? Reviewing the causes 
that produced the great war, with an ability that puts to shame 
many a more ambitious writer and with a fearless neutrality that 
few of his fellow English Intellectuals have been able to exhibit, 
he comes to the inevitable conclusion that neither Kaiser nor Czar, 
munition king nor jingoist, can properly be blamed for the catas- 
trophe, but that the whole system of European anarchy, — an in- 
cubus which Europe has borne these hundreds of years of blood- 
shed and destruction, — is responsible and alone responsible. 

In a short preface to the American edition Mr. Dickinson 
thus concludes: ". . . . Anarchy and destruction or law and 
reconstruction is the choice before the world ; and the United 
States during the next months may largely help to determine 
which it shall be. A practical proposal for making the transi- 
tion from anarchy to law is put forward by the American League 
to enforce peace. It is to some such solution that this essay 
points. For it shows how behind this war, as behind wars in the 
past, lay not merely the aggression of Germany, but the whole 
tradition and practice of European diplomacy. To take the lead 
in introducing into international relations that new policy which 
alone can guarantee and preserve civilization may be the special 
mission of the United States. On their action at this crisis of the 
race the future of society may depend " W. S. Rusk. 

The Human Boy and the War. By Eden Phillpotts. New York : The 
Macmillan Company. 

To do a thing well once is often enough for most of us ; to 
repeat it is a matter for comment, especially in the world of liter- 
ary art; while to crown one's double efforts with a third volume 
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which gives no sign of an anticlimax is the wellnigh unique per- 
formance of Mr. Phillpotts in his Human Boy series. Some 
twenty or more years ago, before he had won the assured place 
he now holds among contemporary English novelists, he gath- 
ered within one cover some stories — first-rate stories — about 
Merivale, an English boarding-school with boys of assorted ages 
and interests, but all alike in their charming naturalness. A few 
years later a similar book appeared, The Human Boy Again, a 
rather dangerous trespassing on one's past success it seemed 
when sequels of other years were remembered. But it seemed 
so only before the stories themselves were read. Finally in the 
present year of Grace there was clearly another opportunity 
afforded for showing the boy in another set of relationships and 
of describing the action and reaction between the two most live 
things in the world just now — the boy and the war. 

To say that The Human Boy, in this his third appearance is 
as engaging and human as ever is a sufficient recommendation 
to any who have already made his acquaintance. To the stranger 
it is a simple matter to introduce the youngsters, — they are so 
natural. Merivale is the scene of action. There is the same 
inscrutably ubiquitous and omniscient Headmaster, the same 
incomparably mean Mr. Brown, and the same popular Mr. For- 
tescue — his metamorphosis from an object of contempt to a 
demigod through his authorship of a natural war-song and the 
discovery of his possession of an "aorta" which prevented his 
active participation in the war form one of the most delightful 
chapters in the book. In fact, superlatives are alone possible 
when describing the school and its scholars, for everything and 
everybody is either black or white in the boy philosophy, and the 
monotonous gray of later years has fortunately not yet appeared. 
While the war is ever present as a background and a very real 
one at times, the lives of the boys are not unnaturally upset 
by it. From Percy minimus, the lovable little first-former, to 
Travers major, the respected leader of the sixth, the whole 
gamut of boy qualities is run through. They exasperate by their 
self-confidence as often as they win affection by their frankness, — 
all inimitably described by the boys themselves, for the stories 
are told in the first person. 
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Though the present year has produced Tarkington's Seventeen 
and E. F. Benson's really notable school-boy story, David Blaize, 
the reader will probably place The Human Boy alone on the 
shelf he reserves for his favorites — the companionable books he 
would read again when opportunity offers — and purchase an 
extra copy to lend to his friends. W. S. Rusk. 

Our Military History : Its Facts and Fallacies. By Leonard Wood, 
Major-General, U. S. Army. Chicago : The Reilly & Britton Company. 

Scarcely any part of American history has been more subject 
to misconception — in the United States — than the history of our 
affairs military and naval. In educational circles during the 
last generation there was a constantly increasing tendency to 
decry the study of such things as harmful or of little account ; 
while even when teachers were willing to give some attention to 
the subject, they were usually able to do little more than follow 
the tradition of explaining military history as it had been under- 
stood by a population essentially civilian, with small relation to 
martial science and military development in countries where war 
has been the profession of strategists and masters of changing 
military technique. Thus it happens that, although the Ameri- 
can people have always been non-military and never at any time 
called to face singly a great military power, and have triumphed 
over puny antagonists or fought long-drawn-out struggles with 
terrible expense and waste and loss of life, this portion of their 
history was long represented as a record of actions glorious 
and successful, with the United States potent, invincible, and 
undoubtedly secure. 

Doubtless we were safe at first, for we were away ; and our in- 
dependence once achieved, it mattered little to other powers how 
we held our course. When in the second half of the nineteenth 
century the world grew smaller, when nations drew closer to- 
gether, and when our old isolation was gone, during a long while 
we did not perceive the changes, for we continued undisturbed. 
Europe was engrossed with its balance of power, and unable to 
harm us, if it would. So we developed in pride and pretension, 
stretching over continents and over far-distant island reservations 
and daring diplomatic doctrine. And our wealth increased until 



